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PREFACE 


Three addresses delivered by His Excellency Ezequiel Padilla, Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs in the Government of Mexico, at the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics held at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, January 15-28, 1942, are published in International 
Conciliation through the courtesy of the Consulate General of Mexico in 
New York City. Senior Padilla’s addresses exemplify the spirit which 
animated that Conference and contributed much to the possibility of the 
adoption of policies designed to advance the unity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Final Act embodying the conclusions of the Conference was 
published in the March issue of this series. 

There was signed at Washington on February 23 by Viscount Halifax, 
the British Ambassador, and The Honorable Sumner Welles, Acting 
Secretary of State of the United States, a preliminary agreement relative 
to the after-war adjustment of claims in connection with Anglo-American 
mutual aid in promoting the war. The text of that agreement appears 
also in this document. 


NicuoLas Murray ButTLer 


New York, April 10, 1942 
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ADDRESSES BY EZEQUIEL PADILLA 
AT THE MEETING OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, JANUARY 15-28, 1942 





Appress DELIVERED AT THE OpentnG MEETING 
JANUARY 15, 1942 


We are here to deliberate on the fate of the Americas. War enfolds 
and stifles us, and day by day menaces us here, there, and everywhere. 

As illustrious Chancellor Aranha has said, all our ideas are in im- 
minent danger of perishing. We may no longer cherish the illusion that 
we are living in a quiet backwater where we shall be safe from the 
world catastrophe. Blood flows on every side and suffering lacerates all 
the continents. 

Here, in this very hall, we have just heard from Secretary Sumner 
Welles’s own lips one of the most moving narratives in the history of 
this continent. On December 7 last, Japan treacherously launched an 
attack on the United States, and sank several ships. Since then hundreds 
of men born in America have daily been falling as the course of war 
develops. 

The first thing we must realize is that this attack on the United States 
by Japan is not only an assault on that country; it is an aggression by 
the totalitarian States on the world’s democracies. It was not only an 
attack on the United States, on an American nation; it is an onset by a 
totalitarian power against the whole of America! 

The men who gloriously fell on Wake Island and in the Philippines, 
wrapped in the folds of that very flag which we here see intertwined 
with the other twenty flags of the American continent, as a symbol of 
indissoluble unity, have not fallen in the defense of the honor and sover- 
eignty of the United States alone. They have also met their death in 
the defense of human liberties and the free destinies of these Americas. 

Amid circumstances thrillingly dramatic we have assembled at Rio de 
Janeiro. It is as though in response to an admonition of fate that we meet 


, on that flank of our continent, which is, as geography teaches us, the 
| most vulnerable point along its whole length. We have assembled not to 


discuss what cause it is that the Americas defend, for our forefathers 
have already pointed out the way, when conflict arises between liberty 
and despotism. We have met to perform our commitments of honor, to 
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sign and seal American solidarity. We have assembled to plan the com. 
mon defense of our hemisphere, to prepare an America that shall be 
ever stronger, more united, more invulnerable. 

For reasons which we cannot analyze at this time we were unable to 
face this terrible crisis with a big enough military force, with material 
power abundant enough to place at the service of the dramatic contest 
now being fought out in the cause of human freedom. There is, however, 
one treasure that all the nations of this continent can contribute; this js 
the unity of the Americas. 

Enlightened minds have beforehand blazed the trails of continental 
solidarity, but there is something that draws us closer together in heart 
and will at this time: war, the danger that menaces with phosphorescent 
eyes that blink all around us in this darksome night that enfolds us. 

As I crossed the Andes a few days ago, I sensed in imagination Bolivar's 
mighty figure and felt that his genius lay in having foreseen the destinies 
and the duty of the Americas. I called to mind those days so pregnant 


with unrest, when all the world’s tyrannies framed a conspiracy, under | 


the name of the Holy Alliance, to extinguish the urge for freedom of 
the nations. Then I realized the great resemblance between those times 
and these in whose grip we quiver. 

Now, as then, a group of totalitarian nations, though this time much 
more powerful, leagued together to efface the very sources of human 
dignity. Now, as then, the Americas are in danger. 

What would happen, what would the future of our Americas be, should 
war succeed in dividing and separating us from one another? This point 
has been analyzed by all the previous speakers. We would sink down 
into slavery. We would be carved up into colonies under masters utterly 
devoid of sympathy for human suffering. Our peoples would clash with 
one another, and a heritage of hate would spring up. America would ere 
long become a replica of what Europe is now; nations torn by discord, 
racial ferocity, and rivalry, thirst for revenge ever unsatisfied! 

If this is the international picture summoned up, within our peoples, 


dissensions easily inflamed by invisible war with all its technical ad- | 


vances, would sweep away, not only our incipient material civilization, 
but also something worth much more, the loss of which would be mort 
painful still; our progress toward free institutions, brotherhood, and peace. 

But it cannot be; I am sure that there is not one, among the noble 
peoples of the Americas, that will face so tremendous a responsibility. 
At the hour of the onslaught upon our nations, we shall not hear in the 
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halls of American brotherhood those sinister words recorded in the first 
book of the Bible: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

On the other hand, if we can, united together, begin to live a truly 
Pan-American life, how great a wealth of blessings will be showered 
upon the Americas! If we proclaim the Pan-American doctrine, without 
falling into the grave responsibility of leaving it to unilateral initiative, 
because it is a doctrine that calls for action by all of us; if we pool our 

tential resources, together with the technics, the capital, and the initi- 
ative that we have available throughout our continent; if we can bequeath 
to our children, as a legacy, those splendid words that say that if any 
one of our countries is attacked by a nation outside this continent, all 
the nations will rise up, not merely one or two, but the whole of America, 
to repel the invader just as though the outrage upon its sovereignty had 
been inflicted on its own flesh! Lastly, if we win the right to occupy 
seats at the council table of peace, what an enormous service we shall 
be able to render our Americas, by upholding a platform of national and 
international justice, for only from it may peace permanent and enduring 
flow! 

Twenty-five years ago the victory of the Allies led us to believe that 
peace would last for ages. A single generation, however, has been suf- 
ficient to let loose another war, even more cruel and destructive, to 
scourge humanity. What was lacking was organized justice between the 
peoples. And when a single iniquity is left standing, it is even as the 
stone in David’s sling, or a fiery torch in the hand of hatred and despair! 

We must, on this continent, build up a world that shall be fairer to 
all, we must here work out a platform that shall mean justice to all. 
Iniquity still existent on vast areas of these Americas gnaws the very 
heart of the laboring masses. 

If we can thus succeed in organizing not only an economic system but 
also in creating an American moral entity, we shall thus be able to show 
by means of our deliberations that what interests us is not only the 
building of shipyards and the construction of airplanes, of such enormous 
value in war, but also that there is something higher that we are anxious 
to build up—freedom for man in the Americas! 

We have need of such things as cadmium, molybdenum, and other 
strategic material for war, but there is one other product that we must 
not overlook: free man in America, on whose brow shall shine the dig- 
nity of his manhood; man the consumer, the soldier, the custodian of 
liberty! 
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We must efface the very last stain of slavery on this American con. 
tinent. Just as we must tear down the opprobrious gates of the Guiang 
prisons, for to this continent only men who seek liberty may come. In 
the same manner we must do away with economic servitude by promot. 
ing production free from slave competition in other regions of the earth! 

If we can succeed by our own production in bestowing an existence 
measuring up to the standards set by the dignity of man, on the workers 
of the Americas; if what we advocate is not self-sufficiency, but only 
that in commercial interchange, such products be sold only to nations 
where salaries worthy of men and not starvation wages prevail; if we 
can, by means of the exchange of our wealth and work, uplift and dignify 
the life of man in the Americas, then, how grand would this Pan-Ameri- 
can union become, how ethically magnificent, how crystal clear, how 
strong, to win the support of all the masses of the Americas! 

The peoples of the Americas listen to the voice of democracy and 
hear us when we summon them to the defense of the American spirit, 
But we may not disregard the fact that the peoples of the Americas are 
still clamoring for justice; we must reflect that totalitarian philosophy is 
exploiting the pain of the multitudes, to instil into them a mystical force 
that gives them strength, that turns them into fanatics, that leads them 
to sacrifice! 

If we, in turn, by our decisions, by our clear vision of the future, by 
our resolution to build up mighty American nations, should yet fail to 
create a doctrine, a faith, a hope, that will make the youth of the Americas 
feel proud to live for, they will not, either, be ready to die in their defense! 

Arduous is the task that lies before us, but the atmosphere and the 
omens are favorable. There is unity in all of us. We all realize that we 
are face to face with destiny. This is a rendezvous in history that we 
may not fail to keep. 

Mexico is a peace-loving country. “Respect for the right of others is 
peace,” said Juarez, endorsing our action in the lawful defense of our 
sovereignty; but Mexico, like all the other nations of the Americas, 
above all things craves the victory of human liberties. I deem this mo 


ment both solemn and propitious to declare that Mexico will, with the | 


same energy, the same courage with which she has marched to sacrifice, 
to the struggle, often in the teeth of adversity and in unequal fight, t 
defend the principles of her sovereignty and her dream of social justice, 
Mexico will on this occasion step forward, full of conviction and devoted 
to the cause of democracy and the unity of the American peoples! 


| 
| 
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] want to bring this to a close by acknowledging with emotion that 
the twenty-one peoples of the Americas, and we might also say the 

jorious Canadian nation as well, if only in the spirit, are here assembled 
with full conviction of the indestructible power of freedom and democracy. 
And as I send out, here in this mighty Brazilian Republic—that wonderful 
nation, the hope and pride of this continent, abounding in limitless material 
and spiritual wealth, equalitarian, tolerant, generous and beautiful, for 
which my own country overflows with affection—a message of brother- 
hood and unity to all the peoples of the continent, I desire to express 
Mexico’s wish and belief that we, at the deliberations of this historical 
assembly, shall only be guided by one command—the supreme imperative 
to defend the free destinies of the Americas! 


Appress DELIVERED AT THE MEETING OF THE First CoMMITTEE OF THE 
ConFERENCE ON Wuicu Occasion A RECOMMENDATION Was ApopTep 
to THE Errect THAT THE AMERICAN Nations Break Orr RELATIONS 
WITH THE Axis Powers 
JANUARY 23, 1942 


This is a moment, there is no doubt about it, of transcendent his- 
torical importance. It is in itself an episode of the War! 

I have listened to the representatives of Argentina and Chile, as they 
set forth the aspirations of their peoples at this assembly. I now, in my 
turn, look upon it as a right, a duty that I cannot shirk at this tremendous 
crisis, to lay the ideas of my own country before you. I feel almost 
certain that I am also about to express the views of the nineteen nations 
that have seconded the proposal made by Mexico, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, that relations be broken off short. 

Every ideal, including American unity, must draw for nourishment on 
the strength of all, like the great rivers of this continent. Two streams 
may appear to be entirely separate as they flow toward the sea, yet 
lower down they join at the mouth. I feel sure that our continental ideals 
will thus converge. 

We are here today to debate with the picture of war before us. Our 
discussions are not going to develop with the calm atmosphere of peace 
for a background. The course of deliberation must necessarily be dis- 
similar in each case. The arguments of war are not the same as those of 
peace. Subjects of debate cannot but differ widely when the peoples dwell 
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peaceably together, from when they clash by force of arms, aiming, on 
the one hand, to subjugate the world and on the oder to save freedom 
from extinction. 

In times of peace commerce between the nations is an artery of prog. 
perity which it behooves the governments to promote and defend, Ip 
times of peace, however, the very word “danger” should put statesmen 
on their guard, so that they may avert it by pacific means, if possible, 
In times of peace, diplomatic courtesies and protection flourish like 
orchids in the hothouse of world civilization. But when we are faced 
the problems of war we must speak another tongue. It could not be 
otherwise, for the homelands of the peoples, their heritage of freedom 
and- spiritual values, are in jeopardy! 

The peace-time merchant furthers the prosperity of his own country 
and evidences its brotherhood with all other nations. But he who trades 
with the enemy in time of war thereby enhances the latter’s destructive 
power. Just as every commodity thus sold is potential aid for ships or 
tanks engaged in inflicting damage on the nations attacked, so in this 
present war every item shipped under cover of free traffic with the ag- 
gressor powers, helps in the casting of shells intended to lay waste the 
lands of the democracies and slay our brothers! 

How, then, can we speak of danger as an obstacle in the way of adopt- 
ing a decision? Surely there is a contradiction in this. To be halted by 
the word “danger” at a time when we are called upon to make up our 
minds to defend the loftiest moral assets of a people, is to disregard the 
lessons of history. Had our forefathers used that word as an argument, 
all these nations of ours would still be colonies! No people on earth 
would ever have achieved and sealed its redemption! 

We are not assembled here today to debate with honeyed words of 
peace, but to speak in terms of that continental security now so gravely | 
threatened. There are many who would only admit that danger existed | 
when bombers were actually diving down over our heads, when people 
were being machine-gunned and homes were being blasted from the face 
of the earth! That, however, would no longer be the hour of peace; it | 
would be the hour of defeat! 

We must come here, as we all of us have, in response to the resolution | 
of our peoples, ready to face the pain and burden of battle, if it has 0 | 
be fought. Battle is no picnic! It means the destruction of material wealth; | 
the sacrifice of life itself. Like a fiercely burning pyre upon which et 
thusiasts and saints cast their worldly goods to save their souls, so peoples 
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throw their material wealth, their economic existence, the lives of their 
sons, all that they have, into that gigantic bonfire from which their 
future will emerge cleansed and purified! 

This is no time to defend material wealth—the hour of sacrifice is 
upon us! 

The profit motive, the thirst for gain, the urge to save and hoard, 
count as nothing when the moral assets of a people are at stake! At such 
a moment we may only seek closer approach in heart and hand with 
other peoples that uphold the same cause. 

It would be ignoble to hope that others will defend that heritage of 
liberty and justice, that unity of the Americas which we so loudly ad- 
yocate, while we ourselves sank back into our own selfishness, lulled by 
a sense of false security. We are all of us in the same boat. At the fate- 
ful hour none will be saved by himself alone. We shall all of us, on this 
continent, be crushed down together under the iron heel of oppression, 
or we shall all of us rise up victorious with the banner of American 
unity on high! 

We must not even think of discussing the defense of our homelands in 
a selfish spirit, nor can we undertake this task with open ledgers before 
us. If it were thus, how could England at this moment, at this epic and 
gigantic stage of the conflict, as she sees her wealth swallowed up, her 
cities and historical relics disappear, and incalculable riches sink below 
the surface of the waves, continue to resist? And yet her luminous spirit, 
heroically haughty and full of faith, does not flinch! How could the sub- 
jugated peoples withstand and keep alive the flame of hope, when all 
that they ever possessed has vanished utterly? And yet their soul is un- 
daunted and their mind is set on the future! How then, are we to regard 
—and it must be said, for a nation of America is involved—how must 
we regard the United States? A nation with the highest living standards 
of all, a country whose people enjoy every comfort and convenience, 
how can we rightly estimate its action, as we see it cast into that fiery 
furnace the fantastic figure of its accumulated wealth, and divert into it 
the whole mighty stream of its prosperity, without thought of danger or 
of economy, to defend the heritage of its freedom and the untrammeled 
destinies of our continent? The answer may only be sought in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice shown by that nation, in behalf of the loftiest incentives 
to the onward march of the peoples! 

The ideas I have set forth are those cherished by all the nations of our 
Americas, without a single exception. And we are here present at the 
diplomatic negotiations of the peoples themselves, not the vain diplomacy 
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of Foreign Offices. This is why I say, with deep emotion, that this 
document which we have just subscribed is not merely a record of the 
hands and pens of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs here assembled. Be. 
hind each one of us, free from the hesitations of human clay, and proof 
against the vicissitudes of governments, stand the shades of the heroes 
and founders of the Americas. They not only endorse the letter of these 
glorious documents, but also their genuine inspiration. 

Let us, then, return home with the certainty of closer brotherhood 
between the peoples, from the Argentine and Chile to the United States, 
We are all of us here firmly resolved. We have subscribed the great 
charter of our American unity, in the midst of the gravest circumstances, 
as always happens when such instruments are signed. In this hall the 
banner of that American unity, of the inviolable liberties of our peoples, 
floats and waves as a symbol of their readiness for the sacrifice and to 
contribute, if need be, their savings, their material comfort, everything, 
to the salvation of their destinies! 


Appress DELIVERED AT THE CLOSING SESSION 
January 28, 1942 


We are all of us anxious to hear words of faith and hope at a time 
like this, when the continents are torn asunder in tragic strife, and the 
war lords are intent on destroying the weaker peoples. They have put 
aside all thoughts of brotherhood among the nations, for it is their sinister 
aim, by mechanized power, to wipe out innocent peoples whose only 
guilt is their want of strength. 

Here, at Rio de Janeiro, something really wonderful has happened. 
The representatives of twenty-one nations, great and small, strong and 
weak, in brotherly fashion, on a footing of equality, in the full exercise 
of their sovereignty, have assembled to deliberate on how human liberties 
may best be defended. 

And what have they resolved to do? To destroy other nations? To 
raise estranging barriers? To sentence a portion of humanity to death? 
No. They have upheld generous principles of respect for the sovereignty 
of the peoples; the freedom of mankind, the elevation of human dignity, 
ready response to the cry that goes up from starving multitudes athirst 
for justice. They have decided to assemble in a compact aggregation to 
defy adversity, and to merge in a single resolution the fate of all. 

They have done so, but this is no romantic dream, nor lyrical outburst 
of inexperienced peoples. 
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We have realized the fact that serious danger threatens; resolutely 
and firmly, with full consciousness of the perils defied, with ample faith 
in the destinies of democracy, we have subscribed covenants of indis- 
soluble solidarity. 

If at times we have faltered or wavered it matters not; the constella- 
tions grow in beauty as the night advances. We shall soon see how that 
other constellation formed by the twenty-one stars of the Americas, 
shines resplendent in the western firmament. 

We are here full of faith, with the firm conviction that we have sub- 
scribed a covenant for security based on honor, with the added certainty 
that freedom is invincible because mankind will never submit to for- 
feiture of its liberties. There are men who contrive special philosophies 
of their own, and prate about the welfare of the peoples. They even 
think that they can strangle those liberties. What they attempt is im- 
possible, for the soul of man will not brook their loss. 

Victories not confirmed in the heart of mankind, triumphs not rooted 
in the age-old yearnings of free men, are but fleeting. Victories can only 
be permanent and enduring when they respond to the noblest aspirations 
of the peoples and when they are wrought of aspirations for democracy 
and justice. 

And what is this document that we have signed here? We have been 
able to make but a scanty contribution at a time when armies, ships, and 
constructive might are called for, but we shall all of us united together 
create them in due course. In the meantime we have signed and sealed 
the pact of American unity to defy all onslaughts on our common des- 
tinies. We have broken off relations with the aggressor nations. Why 
have we done so? Because we feel that one may not trade with enemy 
peoples, because this means, not neutrality, which is a word denoting 
complicity, but actual alliance. 

We have accepted the breaking off of relations as the proper course 
to follow, and have canceled the credentials of the representatives of 
the aggressor nations. Why have we done this? Because every diplo- 
matic agent, in time of war, is the agent of a conspiracy. From his arm- 
chair he reports the sailing of every ship from American shores loaded 
with men and condemns it to bombardment on the high seas. He is the 
wire over which invisible warfare is conducted. Because it is hardly 
imaginable that we in the heart of the Americas can grant letters of 
marque to men whom we know are plotting against the peoples of the 
Americas themselves. 

All of our peoples realize this is why we have broken off relations. 
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We must be confident that Argentina and Chile, although they have not 
yet done so, will follow suit in due course. 

Again I ask, why have we acted thus? Because at a time like this only 
the ability, patriotism, and clearsightedness of statesmen can save the 
peoples. 

Oceans and mountains and distance are no longer defensive bulwarks, 
We can all of us be reached, and are all in danger. When the time comes, 
and our consciousness shall fully awaken under this unity of all the 
Americas, our two great sister republics, Argentina and Chile, will moye 
in accordance with their own convictions and shed the light of their 
generous action on all our assembled flags, face to face with the tragic 
destinies hovering over humanity. 

We are full of faith, simple faith, the simple faith of democracies. 

Democracy is invincible throughout the earth. The world marches 
resolutely on toward freedom. This calls for sacrifice; in the presence of 
losses that at times seem irretrievable, it calls for confidence. When afar 
one asks of the sentry, “What of the night?” he replies, ““The dawn is 
breaking, the victory of human freedom is nigh.” 

This has been a wonderful meeting of free peoples, a magnificent 
spectacle that should fill the hearts of true lovers of democracy, who 
dream of the brotherhood of man, with optimism. To crown this glorious 
journey’s end we have the wonderful contribution made by two nations, 
Ecuador and Peru, who at this moment . . . could not but show that 
American unity is no vain word, that the fact of having signed our cove 
nant of unity, respect, and brotherhood, is not a sham modeled on old- 
time diplomacy. 

I speak with truth and sincerity. Ineffable rejoicing floods the heart of 
all the Americas at the reconciliation between these two sister peoples! 

I wish to end by saying a few words of strictly personal appreciation. 
This was a moment when I could have spoken more at length as a result 
of concentrated thought pregnant with a sense of responsibility and eager 
longing; words of faith and hope. As you all know, however, I have 
come as an extempore orator, on the crest of a wave of affection for my 
country, something for which I am most deeply grateful. 

I want to say something about Brazil. I want to say that my country 
is profoundly appreciative of the evidences of affection that have been 
showered on us; that I sense all around me this good will toward Mexico. 
How can I, then, best word the tribute of my reciprocity? Only by 

quoting a line from a beautiful Brazilian song: “Brazil, how canst thou, 
great as thou art, yet find room, all of thee, within my heart?” 
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MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN! 


An agreement between the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain on the principles applying to mutual aid in the prosecution of the 
war was signed on February 23 by the Acting Secretary of State and 
the British Ambassador. 

The agreement was made under the provisions of the Lend-Lease 
Act of March 11, 1941. By this act of the Congress, and the great ap- 
propriations by which it has been supported, this nation is able to provide 
arms, equipment, and supplies to any country whose defense is vital to 
our own defense. 

On December 7, 1941, we were attacked. We are now one of the 
twenty-six United Nations devoting all of their united strength to the 
winning of this war and to the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 
The vast resources which Providence has given us enable us to insure 
that our comrades in arms shall not lack arms. Congress has granted the 
authority and the means. United and equipped by the overwhelming 
productive power of their resources and ours, we shall fight together to 
the final victory. 

Recent developments in the war have shown, if proof was required, 
the wisdom and necessity of the policy of lend-lease supplies to the 
United Nations. That policy continues and is expanding to meet the 
expanding needs of the fighting fronts. The agreement signed on Feb- 
ruary 23 reaffirms our purpose to supply aid to Great Britain. The 
British Government will supply this country with such reciprocal aid as 
it is in a position to give. 

As to the terms of settlement between the two countries, the agree- 
ment states that it is too early in this struggle to foresee or define the 
precise and detailed terms. Instead the agreement lays down certain of 
the principles which are to prevail. These principles are broadly con- 
ceived, for the scale of aid is so vast that narrow conceptions of the 
terms of settlement would be as disastrous to our economy and to the 
welfare of our people as to the welfare of the British people. Articles 
which at the end of the war can be returned to us and which we wish 
to have back, will be returned. Full account will be taken of all reciprocal 
aid. 

1 Reprinted from The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. V1, No. 140, Feb- 
Truary 28, 1942. 
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The fundamental framework of the final settlement which shall be 
sought on the economic side is given in Article VII. It shall be a settle. 
ment by agreement open to participation by all other nations of like 
mind. Its purpose shall be not to burden but to improve world-wide 
economic relations. Its aims will be to provide appropriate national and 
international measures to expand production, employment, and the ex. 
change and consumption of goods, which, the agreement states, are the 
material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples, to eliminate 
all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, to re. 
duce tariffs and other trade barriers, and, generally, to attain the economic 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 

To that end Article VII provides for the early commencement of con- 
versations, within the framework which it outlines, with a view to 
establishing now the foundations upon which we may create after the 
war a system of enlarged production, exchange, and consumption of goods 
for the satisfaction of human needs in our country, in the British Common- 
wealth, and in all other countries which are willing to join in this great 
effort. 

The text of the agreement follows: 


Whereas the Governments of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland declare that they 
are engaged in a cooperative undertaking, together with every other na- 
tion or people of like mind, to the end of laying the bases of a just and 
enduring world peace, securing order under law to themselves and all 
nations; and 


Whereas the President of the United States of America has determined, | 


pursuant to the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, that the defense of 
the United Kingdom against aggression is vital to the defense of the 
United States of America; and 

Whereas the United States of America has extended and is continuing 
to extend to the United Kingdom aid in resisting aggression; and 

Whereas it is expedient that the final determination of the terms and 
conditions upon which the Government of the United Kingdom receives 
such aid and of the benefits to be received by the United States of America 
in return therefor should be deferred until the extent of the defense aid 


. . | 
is known and until the progress of events makes clearer the final terms 


and conditions and benefits which will be in the mutual interests of the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom and will promote the 
establishment and maintenance of world peace; and 
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Whereas the Governments of the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom are mutually desirous of concluding now a preliminary 
agreement in regard to the provision of defense aid and in regard to 
certain considerations which shall be taken into account in determining 
such terms and conditions and the making of such an agreement has been 
in all respects duly authorized, and all acts, conditions, and formalities 
which it may have been necessary to perform, fulfil, or execute prior to 
the making of such an agreement in conformity with the laws either of 
the United States of America or of the United Kingdom have been per- 
formed, fulfilled, or executed as required. 

The undersigned, being duly authorized by their respective Govern- 
ments for that purpose, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Government of the United States of America will continue to 
supply the Government of the United Kingdom with such defense articles, 
defense services, and defense information as the President shall authorize 
to be transferred or provided. 


ARTICLE Il 


The Government of the United Kingdom will continue to contribute 
to the defense of the United States of America and the strengthening 
thereof and will provide such articles, services, facilities, or information 
as it may be in a position to supply. 


ARTICLE Ill 


The Government of the United Kingdom will not without the consent 
of the President of the United States of America transfer title to, or 
possession of, any defense article or defense information transferred to 
it under the act, or permit the use thereof by anyone not an officer, 
employee, or agent of the Government of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE IV 


If, as a result of the transfer to the Government of the United King- 
dom of any defense article or defense information, it becomes necessary 
for that Government to take any action or make any payment in order 
fully to protect any of the rights of a citizen of the United States of 
America who has patent rights in and to any such defense article or in- 
formation, the Government of the United Kingdom will take such action 
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or make such payment when requested to do so by the President of the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE V 


The Government of the United Kingdom will return to the United 
States of America at the end of the present emergency, as determined 
by the President, such defense articles transferred under this agreement 
as shall not have been destroyed, lost, or consumed and as shall be de. 
termined by the President to be useful in the defense of the United 
States of America or of the Western Hemisphere or to be otherwise of 
use to the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VI 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United 
States of America by the Government of the United Kingdom full cog- 
nizance shall be taken of all property, services, information, facilities, or 
other benefits or considerations provided by the Government of the 
United Kingdom subsequent to March 11, 1941, and accepted or ac- 
knowledged by the President on behalf of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VII 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided to the United 
States of America by the Government of the United Kingdom in return 
for aid furnished under the act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms 
and conditions thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce between 
the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous economic re- 
lations between them and the betterment of world-wide economic re- 
lations. To that end, they shall include provision for agreed action by 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom, open to partici- 
pation by all other countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by 
appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, employ- 
ment, and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the ma 
terial foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international commerce, 
and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in general, 
to the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in the joint 
declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begun between the 
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two Governments with a view to determining, in the light of governing 
economic conditions, the best means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seeking the agreed action of 
other like-minded governments. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This agreement shall take effect as from this day’s date. It shall con- 
tinue in force until a date to be agreed upon by the two Governments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in duplicate this twenty-third day of 
February, 1942. 
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